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military aircraft. It was recommended for acceptance in a vigorous
speech by Monsieur Pierre Cot, the French Air Minister, and it
received support from the representatives of Belgium, Czechoslovakia,
Jugoslavia, Norway, Spain, and Sweden. The minority which con-
sidered internationalization of civil aviation impracticable included
the German, Italian and Russian delegations, and the British repre-
sentative also saw difficulties in the way of carrying out the French
proposals. Germany was in favour of the abolition of military and
naval aircraft and the prohibition of air bombardment, but con-
sidered that regulation and control of civil aviation would be sufficient.
Italy was not prepared to accept the total abolition of military
aircraft, though she was in favour of strict limitation, and she was
opposed even to supervision of civil aviation on the ground that it
would infringe national sovereignty. On the 27th February, after
an inconclusive debate, Herr Brandenburg, the German delegate,
declared that he could not continue to take part in discussions on
the internationalization of civil aviation until he knew the intentions
of other delegations in regard to the abolition of military aircraft.
This difficulty was disposed of by conversations between Herr
Brandenburg and Senor de Madariaga, and the Commission adopted
a resolution on the 28th February declaring that its work was based
on the hypothesis of the total abolition of military and naval aircraft,
but that no decision could be reached on such abolition until the pre-
liminary questions of the internationalization of air transport and the
creation of an air police force had been settled. On the 2nd March,
Herr Brandenburg declared that if military aviation were abolished
Germany would be ready to accept any really decisive measure to
prevent the use of civil aviation for military purposes, but he in-
quired whether, if a scheme of internationalization were adopted for
Europe, non-European countries would take similar measures. Mr.
Gibson, for the United States, returned a non-committal answer to
this inquiry, but the representatives of Japan, India and Siam
expressed the opinion, that internationalization of civil aviation was
a purely European problem. Finally, a sub-committee was appointed
to draw up a report on internationalization, and the question of
air police was also referred to another sub-committee, after a general
discussion in which Herr Brandenburg was again the leading critic
of the French proposals.1
The Political Commission, which consisted of one member of every
1 Mr. Eden, for Great Britain, adopted a cautious attitude in regard to the
proposed constitution of an international air force and suggested that it might
be found possible to use national forces instead of creating a new force.